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HOLKHAM GRAND ANNUAL SHEEP- 
SHEARING MEETING, &c. 


(Concluded from page 259.) 


Mr. Coke then gave * The Earl of Albemarle,” 
which was received and drank with enthusiastic plau. 
dits. 

When his Lordship rose to return thanks, the ap- 
plause was repeated and continued some time, His 
Lordship began by saying, that the manner in which 
his health was received so overpowered him. that he 
knew not in what terms to reply properly, or to re- 
turn adequate thanks to the gentlemen present for 
such testimonies of regard; he therefore thanked 
them simply, but upon his honour and soul, sincerely. 
His Lordship then (dropping into his familiar manner) 
expressed himself happy that his dear friend, Mr. 
Coke, had refrained upon that occasion from making 
any attack upon him, because it relieved him from 
many a bad joke to defend himself. He could not 
help, however, relating a circumstance which hap- 
pened alittle time back. Riding over Mr. Coke’s 
park tarm, he found it in so high a state of cultiva- 
tion, and so perfectly clean from weeds, that he could 
safely say he did not see two docks the whole way; 
he said not two docks, and he spoke carefully and ad- 
visedly, for there was one [laughter] and that a fin, 
tall, strong plant as ever was seen. His first emotion 
ona sight so unusual, was to alight from his horse, 
and pull it up; but oa recollection, it stood in the 
middle of a piece of oats, which he believed were fo- 
reign oats, and the dock might therefore be a foreign 
dock, and preserved as acuriosity. (/aughter)— His 
Lordship proceeded to regret that he did not see any 
Talavera wheat sown in autumn. It appeared to be a 
question with some, whether this were a winter or a 
spring wheat; for his part, he had sowed it at all 
times, and it had stood the winter as well or better 
than the oid red; and it being a very fine showy sort 
in the straw, and generally forward, be wondered that 
his honourable frend should not have a piece of it to 
shew to his friends at the meeting (Laughter.) He 
would not undertake to decide whether it were a win- 
ter or a spring wheat, but he could not but deprecate 
the great breadth of it that was now spring sown, 
because it might throw the land out of condition, by 
sowing twice wheat in four years, and probably might 
soon injure both crops in produce. He considered it 
ah excellent sort to fill up in spring crops that were 
deficient in places, but by no means to be substituted 
for abarley crop. His Lordship then proceeded to 
notice the upshot of the Agricultural Petitions, the 
Report of the Cominittee, and the discussions which 
had naturally risen thereupon. He repeated, first, 
that Mr. Coke had always been anxious to avoid poli- 
tical topics at that meeting ; that he [Mr. Coke] had 
sepressed these topics, and had frequently checked 
those speakers who, he thought, were in danger of 
transgressing the general rule; but he [Lord Albe- 
marle] was prepared to insist that this rule had not 
now been departed from. As tothe present question, 
and in the present condition of the agricultural inter- 
ests, it was impossible for farmers to meet, and not 
enter upon the subject of that Report by which their 
sufferings were confirmed and all redress postponed 
to some future day. As these discussions could not 


0 the origin and progress of the evils they felt, so 
they also must look to legislative measures as a source, 
of relief, and the neglect of them as a dereliction of 
duty. In so far were these discussions political ; be- 
cause, in so far, politics could not be separated from: 
the cause of the distress and its remedy. His Lord-, 
ship then spoke of the Agricultural Report and the; 
Horse Duty, which he supposed were twa boons grant-, 
ed to the furmers; he suid two, because one was a 
boon as much as the other: but the term doen he 
threw from him with contempt. His Lordship here 
spoke with extraordinary animation and force, and 
continued by adverting to the exposure of the afore- 
said Report, by Lord Erskine and others on Monday. 
The Report was wholly a delusion, and he admired 
the able manner in which it had been treated as such 
It had been said that the Report had been drawn up 
with great ability. “I care not for the ability said 
his Lordship, neither do 1 know which is the worse 
character—a downright impudent rogue, or a crafty 
and ingenious sophister, who will at once destroy 
your fortunes and confound your understandings ” 
But he trusted the yeomanry would act with energy, 
and save the country and themselves from the ruin 
As to that other boon, the Agricultural Horse Tax, 
he would look round and ask bow much it would re- 
lieve the farmers? What proportion the boon (the 
mighty relief and kind blessing bestowed) bore to the 
depression of the times, and the losses sustained ? 
Was it 8 Z£. ayear, wasit 10 £.a year to each indi- 
vidual? (Cries of no, no/) ‘Then what relief was it? 
Would it raise the price of produce? Certainly not. 
Would it increase consumption, or the circulation of 
money? Notawhit. Then whatdid it amount to? 
* Truly (said his Lordship) it amounts to this; it is 
the first triumph over that system which weighs us 
down; and I rejoice that even that portion is wrung 
from them of the enormous sums which have been 
so fatally applied to enslave the country ;—sums grie- 
vously raised and wantonly expended ;—sums not ne- 
cessary to the nation’s safety, but to carry on and feed 
corruption.” His Lordship then complimented Mr 
Hume on his exertions, and concluded with repeating 
his thanks to the company, wishing they might ail 
meet there again in health and greater prosperity. 
(Long continued applause.) 

Mr. Ceke next gave the health of “ Mr. Hume,” 
whose name was received with loud plaudits Mr 
Coke observed, that it was necessary for him to be 
very short, as the day was far advanced, and some ur | 
gent business remained to be done. He could only} 
say, that the country was very much indebted to Mr. 
Hume for laying before Parliament such a statement 
as had forced the ministry into an acknowledgment of | 
their errors, and would pave the way, he hoped, to 
the reform that was wanted. “ Mr Hume with three 
times three” which was drank with loud applause. 

Mr Hume in returning thanks, begged to borrow | 
a leaf out of Sir Francis’s book, as he must suppose | 
that Mr. Coke’s reason for honouring him a second 
time, was to make him better known to the yeomanry 
of Norfolk He spoke of his humble endeavours in 
Parliament, and considered it barely as his duty to do 
all he was able to serve the true interests of his coun- 
try. He was conscious that no measure but the reduc- 
tion of taxztion could ever make an impression on 
that system which was cemented by the public trea- 
sure, and was founded on the exercise of a rapacity 
which was equally blind, unsparing, and inhuman; 
the conduct thus pursued was at once unfeeling and 
ruinous, and the means thus amassed were diverted 
from useful purposes, to purposes the most degrading 
He then spoke of the distress, and the extent of it, 
and declared, that whatever rubs he had met with in 











but have relation to the measures of government both 





are not in vain, 


the pursuit of his duty, would but stimulate him te 
further, and, he hoped, more successful exertions, to- 
wards the reduction of taxation. He observed, that 
he was not qualified to speak of agriculture, but that 
had his lot been cast in the country, he could easily 
conceive how interesting were those pursuits, which 
at once enriched the kingdom and fed the inhabitants, 
and which attached the pursuers so dearly tothe soil; 


‘that they tended to improve the mind and elevate the 


human character was evident—for in the middle class 
we always found both moral and political virtues most 
active and eminent: it was to that class of people— 
the yeomanry—he looked to relieve us from all our 
difficulties. Noman, he said, who had thought and 
feeling, could be indifferent to the public distresses— 
no one who had not a heart of lead could be insensible 
to the cries for relief. But in all that had been said, 
he desired to distinguish between the government and 
the ministry ; he was sure that every man who heard 
him was a firm supporter of his King and the Consti- 
tution; the Ministry were alone responsible for the 
evils they had brought on us:—to that source the 
country must look for a change of councils, or conti- 
nue to be trampled on, and ground into the dust. The 
whole course of their proceedings had only been to 
aggrandize themselves, and to sink the people into a 
state of helplessness, and leave them neither power 
nor voice in the state. He doubted not but the peo- 
ple of England would look to that conduct, and he did 
hope, before another twelve months were at an end, 
that we should see evidences of their discrimination 
between words and facts, and that they would no lon- 
ger be imposed upon by palliations and pretences, as 
insincere as they were untrue. Mr, Hume proceeded 
at great length to view this case as it related to indi- 
viduals and the kingdom, and concluded, that real 
relief could only be had by a change in the Commons 
House of Parliament. He then adverted to the Report 
of the Committee, and went over the whole ground of 
the distress, its cause and remedy ; observing, that the 
saving that might be made without detriment ‘to the 
public service, would not only be so much the less to 
pay, butit would be so much the more left in the hands 
of those whose business required it, and was shrink- 
ing to ruin for wantof capital He concluded a long 
and able speech by returning thanks to the company 
for their attention. (Grea: applause.) 

ilis royal highness the Duke of Sussex then rose, 
amidst the plaudits of the company. ‘* No one (said 
his royal highness) has listened with more attention 
to all the subjects which have been discussed, than 
myself, and without pronouncing any opinion thereon, 
I must confess that some of them give rise to emo- 
tions somewhat painful; there appears to be before us 
an arduous task ; but let us turn from painful subjects 
to one of brighter hue, and of more delightful and in- 
viting aspect. Every individual must have been struck 
with the most happy impressions on visiting the village 
of Hloikha.n; to see the propriety, decency, and felici. 
ty there pourtrayed, is a relief to the mind among the 
several sufferings of mankind In this picture, we 
cannot fail to notice the importance of uscful employ. 
ment ; it is that most imperious and indispensable ad- 


junct to all public good and private happiness, which 


is so sedulously applied and so operative at Holkham ; 
to this end has Mr. Coke laboured, and his labeurs 
Year after year, what must be his 
pride and satisfaction, in seeing se many enjoy the 
benefits which his great mind and christian conduct 
have made happy. Thisis to deserve that great re- 
ward which is promised to the faithful steward on 


earth—where it is said, “ Well done thou good and 


faithful servant.’ (#pplauses) Blessed is the man 
who can do such a work, and blessed are the people 
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who receive his bounties. As long as this mansion 
Shall last, as long as these blooming fields retain their 
verdure, so long shall his fame continue; nay, til! 
time shall be no more. (Great Applause,) 1 do not 
wonder at the expression of a feeling so ananimous— 
nor need [ call on you to testify to the worth of one 
so well known—so long known—and so richly known 
by his good deeds. Ido but feebly preface his health 
(tor which € have risen) by declaring, that as a mem- 
ber of the Legisiature—as a Magistrate—an asa 
man—you will find in him the upright patriot, the 
accomplished gentleman, and the true cliristian.” 

* Mr. Coke with three times three. His Royal 
Highness encouraged the applause which followed th: 
toast, and it was continued with extraordinary perse- 
verance and vociferation. 

Mr. Coke returned thanks with much sensiblity, 
and gave the health of * Lord Nugeat” which was 
drank with great applause, 

Lord Nugent returned thanXs in a short but forcible 


, . e . 
delivered the premiums as under, Mr. Coke gave his ‘a considering what may be done by talents, viriue, 
annnal lecture on the several objects of improvement and perseverance, such as here exercised. We 


with which his auditory are so highly delighted. The have witnessed happiness here, which is the result of 
length of the speeches. and the unusual interest of wisdom and charity. That the whole neighbourhood, 
this meeting, necessarily pressed this important part or that the whole kingdom could therefore be exempt. 
into a Smaller compass than formeriy, and prevented ed from the distress which is now complained of, I do 
Mr. Coke fron dwelling so particularly on the seve- not infer: 1 hope the remedy for this is im our own 
ral parts as had been his custom. ele stated, that it hands, and that it will be unanimously and adequate- 
had been the original object of this meeting to dif- ly applied. No effort in my power shail in any way 
fuse improvement in agriculture, to see facts, to com- be Wanting ; ( Great Applause.) and as long as f 
pare experiments, and to descant on the living objects live f shatl most of all readily adhere te those prin- 
before them ; furthermore to add the experience of ciples which placed my family on the theone. (Loud 
each year and to collect all the improvements in their acclamation). It is a great satisfaction and pleasure 
po ver, from time, from reflection, and from commuica- to me to encourage, as far as lies in my power, the in- 
tiot. He had often told them, and he told them true, terests of agriculture, and to do honour to those who 
what a Waste that was when he came to it; the great- follow the most ancient and most useful pursuit. In Chi- 
er part of those who heard him Knew what sort of Na itis a custom, in order to dignify and enhance the 
stock, what sort of cultivation, what sort of produce, labour of the ficld ,for the Sovereign to put his hand to 





and elegant specch. le observed, that he had to 
complain of Mr. Coke for calling on him after the 
company had heard much more able speakers. Hel 
would trespass but a very short time on their atten-! 
tion. You have heard (said his Lordship) Lord 
Albemarle, the master of your hearts: Mr. Hume,a 
faithful watchman; and Sir Francis Burdett, a mar- 
tyr in your cause; anc it is one of the proudest feel- 
ings of my heart, not to follow, but to be associated 
with them in company.” His Lordship concluded a 
brilliant address by associating, in the most happy 
terms, the duties of the natura! aristocracy and the 
cultivators, and in an eloquent appeal to posterity, 
whose verdict was more to be feared than the dun- 
on or the scaffold. 

Lord Albemarle, in a handsome speech, proposed 
** The Ladies of the House of Holkham,” which was 
drank with rapturous applause. In return, Mr. Coke 
gave * The Ladies of the County of Norfolk.’ 

Mr. Coke then proceeded to distribute the premi- 
uns—beginning with a piece of plate, avery hand 
some vase, to the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair,—on- 
which he, (Mr. Coke,) read the following inscription 
indicative of the occasion : 

** Holkham Sheep-Shearing—from Tho. Wm. 
Coke, Esq. to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. in} 
testimony of the donor’s approbation of the; 
third edition of the Code of Arriculture ;! 
and of the author’s indefatigable zeal and| 
successful exertions in promoting improve-| 
ments in the first, most honourable, and most) 
useful of arts.” 

@n receiving the cup, Sir John rose, and stated) 
that, in returning thanks, he could not find adequate 
words to express his feelings on so unexpected a cir- 
cumstance. ‘“ To receive from you Sir,(said Sir John) 
a public testimony of your regard; to receive it in 
the presence of an illustrious Prince, who has honour. 
ed the meeting with his attendance, to receive it in so 
great a concourse ef distinguished agriculturists 
and emineni practical farmers, and to receive it as 
a testimony of your approbation of a work in whic I 
have endeavoured to explain the various branches of 
agriculture, and to receive it as a lasting memorial of 
your esteem, an evidence which! can exbibit to my 
friends in Scotland, and bequeath to my posterity, — 
I shall ever consider as one of the most gratifying 
eircumstances of along and eventful life. We have 
in our family a cup, which had belonged to the cele- 
brated Mary Queen of Scots, which she had given to 
her Secretary, and which by marriage, came into our 

jssession; that ancient relic is highly prized,—but 

assured, Sir, we shall ever consider this goblet, 
with which you have now honoured me, as still more 
valuable, This proof of your friendship, Sir, will 
eontribute to the progress:ve value of an estate, 
which t wish to be highly improved : for what son or 
grandson of mine (to the most remote descendant) 
ean view this goblet, without remembering in what 
county it was presented? without remembering by 
whom it was presented ?—and without resolving to em- 
ulate the exertions of a Coke, to rival, if it he possible, 
jn the most northern county in Scotland (where our 
property ts situated,) the Husbandry of Vorfolk. 





lly on inoculation, enforcing his observations, by the 








Having read the several awards of the Judges, and 


and what number of inhabitants it contained. Cer-| 
tainly it was now io a very different condition, which 
he would not contrast in particulars, but merely refer 
tothe objects he had held in view, which would 
+jually contribute to like improvement elsewhere. In 
place of the old unprofitable Norfolk Sheep, he had, 
after some trials of other sorts, introduced the Downs ; 
flocks of them had become pretty extensive, but he 
was sorry to say they were very much crossed in some 
hands, and spoiled; he should be happy to see the 
breed renewed from the pure and improved flocks in 
Sussex, ‘referring as we understood him, to Mr. Pid- 
dington, eho is in the habit of purchasing from the 
best bre ders.) A Down flock on a farm of any giv- 
en size, would pay more money than the Norfolk’s 
by the whole rent; and for this fact, he appealed t. 
Mr. Biyth, of Burnham ; who confirmed it. The next 
object was the Devon Cattle ; most admirable cattle 
they were, for the yoke, the dairy, and the pasture, 
and though difference of opinion must necessarily ex 

ist, yet on light land, such as Norfolk, they were al- 
lowed to excel. On the importance of irrigation, 
Mr. Coke dwelt sometime, doing justice to severai 
individuals whose names have been often mentioned ov 
like occasions. UWaderdraining was the next topic, by 
which much benefit had been obtained both on pasture 
and tillage land. Mr. Coke here mentioned various 
names of persons who had extensively improved their 
lands in this way. He next descanted on improved 
implements, and especially for the row-culture. Nexta 
recent improvement, called sowing on a stale furrow, 
came under review. We have already noticed this in 
the ride of Tuesday Mr. Coke next treated short- 


facts that had been witnessed -Wanure formed the 
next topic, in which he took notice of the grt im- 
portance of pies, as recommended by Mr. Blaikie in 
his Essays. Such was the value of this method of 
preparing manure, that a crop of turnips might be 
rendered a matter of certainty under the row-culture, 
and he had never failed in anyon instance Two 
other manures he took notice of, namely, dones and 





° 
contributed very much to the agriculture of the! 


country. The latter he found most vatuable in Holk-' 
ham Park, and he wished others to give it a fair trial.; 
Mr Coke then proceeded to comment on rotatione—: 
on mangel wurzel—on Tulavero wheat—on the manage- 
ment of hedges—on marl- and on the minutze of man- 
agement. Under this latter head are included the 
whole economy of proportioning labourers to their 
work, and horses to the extent of tillage; together 
with the mode of setting them on work, and every par- 
ticular in the farm-yard, and the field, as to mannre, 
fences, harness, cribs, implements, repairs—keeping 
all as much as possible from perishing by the weath- 
er, and from destruction by carelessness and neglect. 
The evening being far spent, Mr. Coke begged 
to enliven the company after a long dissertation, 


cypsum, the former was highly important, and had 


the plough on a stated day, with great ceremony, and 
surroualed by all the chief Nobles of the empire. 
This, without doubt, is intended to signify that agri- 
culture is, more than any other employinent, a benefit 
to the community.”—His Royal Highness then ex- 
pressed, with much feeling and emphasis, his impres- 
sions relative to the distresses of agriculture, and the 
necessity of retrieving its prosperity. From which 
he took a view of international politics and depreca- 
ted the mean jealousies which sowed discord among 
States. After which he sketched the principles 
which in his 0 inion, ought to be applied to the Go. 
vernments of a free people, and declared that it was 
degrading in comparison to be a Sovereign of Slaves: 
We are sorry thatthe shades of evening here inter- 
posed between the Royal Speaker and our powers of 
rote-taking, and we can only add, that the peroration 
was such as drew peals of plaudits from the company. 

Sir John sinclair then rose, and in a handsome 
speech proposed the health of “ Mr. Blaikie ” which 
was drank with great applause. 

Mr. Coke returned thanks, and stated, as he has 
often done, the origin and progress of his connexion 
with so excellent and useful a person, whom he rather 
considered as a friend than a servant. The very great 
esteem and affection with which Mr. Coke spoke of 
the merits of Mr. Blaikie, formed indeed a suitavle 
epilogue to the drama, in which so much to the com- 
fort of the company and the credit of himself he 
plays so useful and conspicuous a part. 


<=0< 
LIST OF PREMIUMS, &c. 
Crass 3.—Southdown Sheep. 


For the best Shearling Southdown Ram, a Piece of 
Plate, value Ten Guineas, to the Honourable General 
Fitzroy. 

For the best Southdown Ram Hogget, a Piece of 
Plate, value Ten Guineas, to Mr. Reeve of Creake. 

For the best'Southdown Weather, a Piece of Plate, 
value Ten Guineas, to Mr. Harvey, of Alburgh. 

For the b-st Southdown Weather Hogget, a Piece of 
Plate, valne Ten Guineas, to Mr. Hill of Waterdan. 

Judges— Messrs. Creasey and Brook, and Mr, Frat 
cis, (Salesman). 

The following gentlemen also exhibited Sheep, ei- 
ther for the premiums, or as extra stock; viz Mr. 
Reeve, jun. Mr. Beck (Rising). Mr. Beck, (Milbam), 
Mr. Beck, (Congham), Mr. Kendal, (Weasenham), 
Mr. Bligh, Mr, Paul, Mr. Butcher, Mr. T. Moore, 
Mr. F. Oakes, Mr. Wright, (Stanhoe), and Mr. 
Shearings, (PaxfielJ). 

Crass I1.— Devonshire Cattle. 


For the best Devon Bull, a Piece of Plate, value 
Ten Guineas, to Mr. Overman, of Burnham. 

For the second best Devon Bull, a Piece of Plate, 
value Six Guineas, to Mr. Blythe of Burnham. 

For the best pair of Devon Heifers, a Piece of Plate, 


by giving once more the health of the Duke of Sus- value Ten Guineas, to Mr. Thomas Moore, of War- 


sex. An instantaneous burst of applause followed. 


His Royal Highness arose amidst the unanimous and 
heartfelt cheers of the company, and addressed them 
to the following effect :— We are now come to the 
close of three happy days, upon which many here, 
may reflect with advantage all their lives, and upon 
which all may look back with delight and satisfaction, 


ham. 

For the best and fattest Devon Ox, ander three 
years old, a Piece of Piate, value Ten Guineas, to Mr. 
Bloomfieid of Warham, 

Judges—Lord Althorpe, Mr. T. Leeds,and Mr, Col- 
lins (Salesman). 

Various kinds, of Devon Cattle were aiso exhibited 
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by Mr. Watts, (Bintry), Mr. F. Oakes, Mr. Beck. 
(Lexham), Mr, Oakes (Bunnham), Mr, Garratt, (Bui- 
ington), Mr. Shearing and Mr, Denny. 


Crass IlI].—VHorses. 


For the hest thorough-bred Stallion Horse, a Piec« 
of Plate, value ‘Ten Guineas. to Mr. Whinchop of Ly - 
on. 

For the best Stallion Horse of the Road or Nag 
kind, a Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, to Mr. 
Wright of Rougham. 

For the best Stallion Horse of the Cart kind, 
Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, to Mr. Hasek, of 
Denver. 

Judges—The Hon. Geo. Walpole, and Messrs. 
Beeston and Browne. 

Besides the three to which premiums were adjudg- 
ed, there were thirteen others exhibited, by Messrs. 
Sibel, Howlet, Barnard, Pritty, Warnes, Bulling, Eve, 
Walker, Brown, Taylor, West, Watson, and T. W. 
Coke, Esq. 

Crass 1V.— Pigs. 


For the best Boar Pig of any breed, a Piece of 
Plate, value Six Guineas, to Mr. Harvey, of Alburgh. 

For the second best Boar Pig, a Piece of Plate, va- 
lue Four Guineas, to Mr. Blyth, of Burnham. 

Judges—Mr. H. Abbott, Mr. Reeve, and Mr. Wm. 
Blyth. 

The tollowing gentlemen also exhibited Pigs of 
different sorts and ages; (viz.) Messrs, Oakes, (Barn- 
ham,) Oakes, (South Creake), Beck, of Mileham, 
Beck, of Lexham, Turner, of Castle-acre, and T. W. 
Coke, Esq. 

Crass V.—Comparative merits of Drill & Dibble 
Husbandry. 


For the most correct and satisfactory statement of 
the comparative merits of the Drill and Dibble husban- 
dry, a piece of plate, value ten guineas, to Mr. S 
Taylor, of Ditchingham. 

Juages—Mr. Blaikie & Mr. Tattersall. 


Crass VI.—Implements. 

No implement exhibited possessed merit sufficient 
to entitle it toa premium, 

Crass VII. —Shepherds 

First premium of five guineas—To George Room, 
Shepherd to Mr. John Barber, of Dunton, who had 
from 502 ewes put to the ram 567 lambs, 18 barren 
ewes, and 6 ewes dead: 224 lambs to the score. 

Second of four guineas—To William Bven, Shep- 
herd to Mr Thomas Seppings, of South Creak, who 
had from 420 ewes put to the ram 529 lambs, being 
27 4-7 lambs to the score; 3 ewes barren, and 6 dead. 

Third of three guineas—To Thomas Symonds, 
Shepherd to Mr. T. M. Nelson, of Holme, who had 
from 300 ewes put tothe ram 430 lambs, being 23 2-3 
lambs to the score; 2 ewes barren, and 3 dead. 

Fourth of two guineas—To Ricard Pentney, Shep- 
herd to Mr. J. Chadwick, of Thornham, who had fram 
203 ewes put to the ram 237 lambs, being 28} lambs 
to the score; 1 barren ewe, and 8 ewes dead. 

Judges—Mr. Blaikie and Mr, S. Taylor. 

Crass VIII—P aughmen. 

A piece of plate, value ten guineas, to Mr. Ram, 
Gressenhall. 

The sum of five guineas to Thomas Hall, servant to 
T. W. Coke, Esq. 

The sum of four guineas to Wm. Smith, servant to 
Mr, Blyth, of Burnham 

The sum of three guineas to James Rix, servant to 
Thomas Wm. Coke, Esq. 

The sum of two guineas to Edward Beales, servant 
to Mr. Garwood, of Billingford. 

Among the implements we omitted to notice a cart 
sent by Mr. Clark, of Alconbury, Hunts, to exemplify 
the merits of cylindrieal wheels. It happened unfor- 
tunately, that this did not arrive for inspection until 
the evening of the second day, which occasioned it to 
be very much overlooked; it was however, without 
doubt, a very compiete and useful cart, at once light, 
strong, and roomy. The spokes were of wrought 
iron; the naves of cast iron. We have not room in 


| BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW—1821. 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Agriculty 
ral Society at the date Brighton Cattle Shot 





Continued from paze 256, 
The Committee on Agricultural Experiment, 
to whom was also committed the inspectio; 
of several articles of Manufacture, 
REPORT. 

That four several lots or parcels of Cheese 
more than one vear old, and twelve lots of new 
Cheese were offered for the Society’s premi 
ims; of the former, that from the dairy of Mr. 
Job Ranger. was considered to be the richest, 
hest mde, and best flavoured Cheese, and is en- 
titled to the premium of ten dollars;—that fron 
the dairy of Mr. E'isha Matthews, the next best, 
and is entitled to the premium of five dollars 
Of the new Cheese, that from the dairy of Mr. 
Daniel Hunter, was considered to be the best, 
and is entitled to the premium of ten dollarss— 
that from the dairy of Mr. Nathan Rice, the 
next best, and is entitled to the premium of five 
dollars; the whole of said Cheese was made in 
the town of New-Braintree, in the County of 
Worcester. 

Several parcels of Butter were also exhibit- 
ed, all of them very fine. The lot entered by 
Mr. Stephen Hastings, of Sterling in the Coun- 
ty of Worcester, was considered to be the best 
made, and of good flavour, and is entitled to the 
premium of ten dollars;—that entered by Mr 
Luke Bemis, of Watertown, the next best, and 
is entitled to the premium of five dollars, 

A great variety of Vegetables was brought to 
the Society’s Hall for exhibition. His Excel- 
lency Governor Brooks caused to be exhibited 
some white Globe Turnips, of a very superior 
quality, the produce of his farm in Medford. 
Some uncommonly fine Ruta Baga, and Carrots, 
were sent from the farm of Gorham Parsons, 
Esq.; and from the same farm, some sweet Po- 
tatoes, of a large size, and in no respect inferior 
to those of Carulina. From the farm of John 
Prince, Esq. some Mange! Wurtzel, and some 
Russian white Radishes, of a very large size.— 
This species of the radish is cultivated in Rus- 
sia for the purpose of feeding stock.—Mr., 
Prince also sent to the Society’s Hall, a speci- 
men of Flax, of a good quality, produced and 
dressed vn his farm in Roxbury.—From the 
farm of E. Hersy Derby, Esq. some Potatoes of 
the hest possible size for the table, the growth 
of the present season from the shoots of the 
third and fourth planting of the same seed pota- 
tues. Mr. Derby’s account of four crops of po- 
tatoes raised by him the present season will ac- 
company this report. From the farm of Gen, 
Hull, some large Ruta Baga. A_ particular 
account of the manner in which they were cul- 
tivated, will be communicated by Gen. H. to 
the ‘I'rustees, as soon us the crop shall have 
heen taken from the ground. 

Mr. C. C. Brown, of Watertown, exhibited 
some very large fine Kars of 10 and 12 rowed 
white Corn, From the farm of Mr. Elijah 
Saundersen, in Waltham, two Water Melens. 
one of them weighing 42 pounds and the other 
47 pounds. Mr. Nathan Adams, of Medfor«, 


Wurtzel, with some observations on its great u- 
rility as a food for Milch Cows. 

Several specimens of Sole Leather and dres- 
sed Calves Skins, were offered for the Society’s 
nremiums;—of the former the parcel entered 
hy Mr. Samuel Hobbs, of Weston, was consid- 
ered to be the best, and is entitled to the premi- 
um of ten dollars. Mr. Hobbs also exhibited 
some Harness Leather, of an excellent quality. 
Che parcel of Sole Leather entered by Messrs. 
Benjamin Myrick & Co, of Roxbury, was ad- 
judged to be the next best, and is entitled to the 
premium of five dollars. The Calves Skins en- 
tered ay Mr. Nymphas Pratt, of Shrewsbury, 
were thought by the Committee to be the best; 
those entered by Mr. Thomas Prosser, of Rox- 
bury, the next best. Several Tanners and Cur. 
riers competent judges of the article, pronoun- 
ced both parcels of Calves Skins to be aressed 
ina very superior manner; the former is enti- 
tled to the premium of ten dollars, and the lat- 
ter to the premium of five dollars. 

THOs. L. WiNTHROP, Chairman: 

October 11th, 1821. 

gc The Committee on Agricultural Experi- 
ments will make an additional report early im 
December, before which time the evidence de 
maoded by the Trustees, of the Crops of the 
competitors for premiums, cannot conveniently 
be furnished. 

Account of four Crops of Potatoes raised in 

one season. 

April 10, 1821. Planted half a bushel of late 
otatoes, part kidney and part round ones, cut 
into sets,in a hot bed. 

May 7. Transplanted first set of vines, as I 
should cabbages, and replanted the sets. 

May 21. Transplanted the second set of 
vines, and replanted the sets. 

June 5. ‘Transplanted the third set of vines, 
and replanted the sets, and hved the first and 
second set of ame 


June 30. Transplanted the fourth set of 
vines. 
July 1. Commenced digging full grown po- 


tatoes from first set of vines, since which m 
family (a large one) have been fully supplied, 
aud IL have lately commenced digging the fourth 
set of vines. 
The potatoes exhibited were taken from the 
third and fourth sets of viaes, and there are 
very few small ones. 
KE. HERSY DERBY, 

Salem, Oct. 1821. 

Massachusetts gricultural Society. 
It may be useful to this Society, and gratify. 
ing to its friends, to give a summary view of its 
distribution of premiums at the late Show at 
Brighton. Lt will shew the wide extent of coun- 
try throlgh which its influence is felt; and al- 
though it certainly cannot pretend to a greater 
degree of zeal or intelligence than are exhibit- 
ed ‘by the local societies, yet its premiums not 
being limited by county lines, are mure exten- 
sively distributed. 
78 premiums were awarded to 70 different 
individuals, in 37 towns, and in the counties ef 
Berkshire, Essex, 








this place to prolong the description. 


exhibited a large Beet, a species of the Mangel 


Hawpshire, Suftuik, 
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Worcester, Plymouth, 
Middlesex, and 
Norfolk, Bristol 


The interesting report on agricultural pro- 
ducts, for this year, is not included, because the 
crops are not all gathered, and the evidence 
could not, of course, be furnished. It is hoped 
and believed, that this will swell the list, and 
that we shall see some, if not all, of the four 
remaining counties of the State, in the state- 
ment of successful competitors. I[t is our wish 
and an earnest one, that every part of the State 
mav feel an interest in, and participate the ad- 
vantages of, this earliest suciety. 


Per order. 
J. LOWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 
Boston, Oct. 23d, 1821. 





Directions for the preservation of the Siirs of 
the Sweet Potatoes, and for their cultivation. 


The Slips are nothing more than the small po- 
tatoes or roots last thrown off by the plant. 
They are preferred to larger ones on the sever- 
al grounds, of economy, of food and of room— 
of their being more easily preserved, and less 
likely to rot in the ground after they are plant- 
ed. The writer of this, during fifteen years 


never succeeded in getting more than one large; 


sweet potatoe to vegetate or grow in the open 
ground. The ignorance of the mode of culture 
has probably been the cause of their not having 
been raised here. 

The slips should be put up for preservation 
without bruising them (or as the directions from 
New Jersey expressed it, they should be han- 
dled as carefully as eggs)in a dry state, in per- 
fectly dry sand or earth, and kept in a warm 

lace as free as possible from moisture. 

Those who wish to be perfectly assured of 
their success, will raise a small hot bed, with or 
without glass, about the 10th of April, on the 
south side of a fence, wall or building —On this, 
they will lay the slips or roots so close as to 
touch each other, so that a bed of six feet square 
will be sufficient for a bushel of them. They 
should then be covered with about an inch of 
earth. If the cultivator has no hot bed frames, 
the bed at night may be covered with a mat or 
with straw. 

In 10 or 14 days some of the shoots will ap- 
pear above ground; when about one ha'f or 
even a third sv appear, they are all to be taken 
up to be planted. The lightest soils are best 
phipted to them. As their roots almost uni- 
versally strike directly downwards, like those of 
the carrot, they are always planted on hills 
raised about nine inches, or about the height of 
a potatoe hill, after its last faithful hocing. 
These hills should be four feet and a half apart 
in every direction.—The slips, two in each hill, 
ene foot apart, are then put in either with the 
fingers, or a stick, or any instrument capable of 
making a sufficient hole, aud the crown or top 
should be within an inch or half inch of the sur- 
face. When thus started or sprouted, it will 
be easy to distinguish the end which sends out 
roots, from that which puts forth shoots for the 
epen air, Tue slips should be put in perpendi- 
ularly or nearly so, the rovt end downwards. 
They would grow without this precaution, but 
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would be delayed and injured in their growth. 
A little dung dug, or hoed in, will much aid 
their progress, unless the land be rich. They 
cannot bear moist or any rich grounds, or pla- 
ces, where the water stands, after showers. 
Pheir vines grow too Juxuriantly in such situa- 
tions, and their roots are softer and more wate- 
ry. The late season was two wet to enable us 
to raise them in their highest perfection, but a 
majority of them were still very good. 

After they are planted they require the same 
treatment as the squash or pumpkin, that is, 
simply weeding them. In the Jerseys, they 
raise the runners from the ground when they 
weed them, so as to prevent their taking root, 
which they do more readily than any plant, and 
which the Jersey farmers think injurious to the 
main roots. ‘The subscriber permitted nature 
to take its course, but he should certainly make 
the trial another year of the New Jersey 
method. 

The product for two successive years has 
been at the rate of 220 bushels to the acre, with 
no great care, nor indeed so much as that be- 
stowed on common potatoes. ‘Shey were plant- 
ed this year early in June, and were killed on 
the 10th of October, which is at least 45 days 
less growth, than they would have in common 
years, or if the seed had arrived earlier. They 
will begin tobe palatable and fit for table about 
the 15th September or the Ist of October as the 
season may have been hot or cold; but the ge- 
neral crop ought not to be dug till the vines are 
killed. ‘They will endure seven or eight suc- 
cessive hoar frosts after the common potatoe 
stalks have been killed. So many persons have 
applied for slips, that it was the advice of some 
of them, that these hints should be published. 
It is not pretended that the culture is uf any 
agricultural importance—it is merely an horti- 
cultural experiment very pleasant to those who 
have a taste for such pursuits—and also gratify- 
ing tothose who love the sweet potatoe. They 
certainly can be raised here of excellent quality 
full as often as we can raise good grapes, peach- 
es, or even pears. 

JOHN LOWELL. 

P. S.—They should not be gathered in by 
the hoe, or even spade—they must be raised 
like the carrot by the dung fork. 


—— 0S 
Do Agricultural Societies bestow their premiums on 
proper objects ? 
From the Providence Journal. 

The exertions that are now making in New- 
England, for improvement in agriculture and 
manufactures, are truly commendable ; for who- 
ever engages in a good cause, deserves credit, 
whatever may be his success: But it 1s very 
much to be doubted, whether the Societies, or- 
yanized for this laudable purpose, use the best 
means to affect their object. If the object of 
the agricultural societies be what it seems to 
be, namely, the promotion of the general inte- 
rest of manufacturers and farmers, it appears, 
that nothiog ought te be encouraged, which it 
would not be for the interest of all to practice, 
who are engaged in the same business ; but up- 
on examination, we shall find, that those suct- 
«ties manage upor a tar different plan. And 





to illucidate this subject, let several tunings ve 


noticed, not with reference to any particular 
society, but from a knowledge of several, in 
different states. 

It is the common practice to promise a pre- 
mium to him, who shall raise the likeliest calf— 
a farmer who can afiord it, gives the milk of 
two or three of his best cows, and whatever else 
will promote the growth of the calf, and thereby 
obtains the reward, besides some credit, which 
is probably not a secondary object ; but the fact 
is, the calf has cost three times as much as he is 
worth. Now what advantage has society or the 
farmer derived from this management ? is it a 
method of raising cattle, to be recommended ? 
and, if not, why encourage it ? A premium is of- 
fered in the fall for the largest spring pigs, and 
a wealthy farmer keeps several on milk and meal 
—(the case is not a supposed one) his pigs are 
found the Jargest, and he is declared the best 
hand for fattening hogs ; but 1s it, in reality, that 
kind of economy which ought to be recommen- 
ded to our farmers? By feeding an ox at the 
stall, for seven or eight years, and not working 
him, he may, doubtless, be made large, and will 
command a great price, but who that has had 
any experience in that mode of making beef, will 
not say, that the cost far overbalances the profit? 
It certainly is not good policy, for a farmer to 
turn one kind of produce into another, unless 
that last made, be of the most value : If the far- 
mer, who makes an ox worth an hundred dollars, 
expends what would have brought him an hun- 
dred and fifty, he is not only a loser himself, 
but he is doing an injury to society. Upon the 
same principle, may it not be doubted, whether 
the lady who spends six months or a year in 
working a counterpane, which is not worth balf 
the labour bestowed upon it, ought rather to be 
rewarded, than she, who in the same time, 
manufactures several hundred yards of cloth ? 
or, Is it, the object to reward those who make 
the finest things? If so, those will obtain the 
reward who have the most leisure aad mouey. 

Again; it is the general practice, in Agricul- 
tural Societies, to reward him, who shai! raise 
the most grain on a given quantity of land ; 
therefore, farmers are induced to expend their 
labour and manure on a small part of their land, 
and neglect the remainder. It is weil kuown 
that many farmers often undertake to culuvate 
too much land, and in the end, by not doing 
enough, lose what they have dove : so in the 
other extreme, by doing too much, the profit 
does not pay for the labuur. The farmer will 
always think that the best mangement, which 
produces the greatest profit, in proportion to 
tne labour bestuwed ; nor will he oftea want 
Sagacity to discover it, or rewards tur adopung 
it, when it shall appear; but we do not find, 
that the mode of cultivation, which is recom- 
mended, is practised, except in particular cases, 
where a premium is expected, or at least, the 
name of having raised a great crop. Would it 
aot be better, in this case, uf those who would 
encourage the industrious and ecanoimical, 
would require all thuse that are ambitious to ex- 
cel im the art of husvandey, tu Uil a Certain pro- 
perio of Their aravie land yearly, isiug the 
juautily Dy @ just ruie of tillage, aid esiimmate 
thor waauer of cuilivaliug the laud accordings 
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their whole farms well, instead of a part, and 
every farmer might enter the list, whether his 
farm was as large as Job’s or no larger than that 
of Cincinnatus In some societies a reward is 
proposed to him, who shall produce the best 
cheese, or the best firkin of butter: now it 
would be a little singular, if you could not find 
a good cheese in a poor dairy, nor would it be 
strange. if a person should make a very good 
firkin of butter, who commonly makes very bad, 
or possibly none at all except on particular 
occasions. Why not in this case let the num. 
ber of cows be known, and the daries which they 
make, and give him the credit, who makes the 
largest and best dairy, from the smallest num- 
ber of cows. ‘This would encourage the making 
of daries, not asingle cheese. Much the same 
might be said with regard to the effeet of the 
encouragement given manufactures: they mak 
a solitary effort once a year to make something 
of a superior quality, and probably succeed, but 
they do not act upon a plan, which they can re 
commend to others, for its utility ; in fine, the 
evil seems to be, that encouragement is 
iven to that kind of management which is not 
of public utility. A FARMER, 


—_ 


Coffee—Gravel, &c. Xe. 
Philadelphia, October 29, 1821. 


Strn—The observation on the use of an infusion of 
Coffee, as a remedy for the gravel, in Number 31 of 
the American Farmer, will no doubt attract the at 
tention of all persons subject to that distressing com- 
plaint A f-w additional remarks may be of service 

Of the salutary effects of coffee in dissolving gravel, 
I have no experience, nor did I ever hear of a trial 
having been made of it in this city for that complaint 
It has however been used in Europe and other coun- 
tries with apparent success. In the Ameenitat Aca- 
demi of Haller, vol. 6. p. 177, it is stated that a weak 
infusion of coffee, drank freely early in the morning, was 
highly useful in the cases of several persons at Stock- 
holm in expelling gravel. Tavernier also says, that 
the Persians know nothing of the disease, and that 
their exemption is ascribed to their free use of cottee 
as anarticle of diet. Other traveliers make thc same 
remark as to the absence of the disease among the 
Turks who drink coffee immoderately: but it 1s 
clear, that climate in both cases operates powertully 
in favour of the inhabitants; for it is notorious, that 
warm climates are much less subject to gravel or 
stone, than cold countries. 

Dr Williams, it appears, was led to the use of 
coffee as a remedy for the disease in question, from 
the circumstances of his finding his gravel reduced 
to a fine powder, when immersed in a strong infusion 
of the berries. On this, 1 must remark that it is a 
very uncerta:; mode to ascertain the influence of a 
remedy intended to operate through the medium of 
the circulation, or in the stomach and bowels, from 
phenomena exhibited by an agent, extra cor pae, or in 
Plain English, in the open air, owing to the change 
produced by the digestive process upon most sub- 
stances. A striking proof in point may be derived 
from the fact of the harmlessness of many of the most 
active worm medicines upon those troublesome in- 
sects when immersed in them :— and on the contrary 
of the powerful effect of others upon them, which 
are totally inert wien taken internally. Many simi- 
lar facts could also be quoted, in reference to medi- 
cines known to be highly beneficial in gravel and 
stone. I forbear to enter further imto theory ; but I 
will nevertheless acknowledge, that numerous sus 
stances do act propria forma, in the human system, 
and thus produce healthy actions. Those who wisi 
to see this princ.ple defended more ably than in 
any other work, are reierrea to the lec.ure of Pro- 
fessor Cooper, now of Columbia College, S.C., on the 


Connexion between Chemistry and Medicine.””’— 
Philadelphia, 1818—Ab. Small. 

The causes of stone and gravel are numerous, the 
composition of them, different, and the remedies as 
diversified and opposite—Some kinds are greatly re- 
lieved by acids: while on the contrary, alkalies have 
long been famous for their effects in preventing and 
curing both, Magnesia has produced wonderful re. 
sults. Every one subject to the complaint, ought to 
read Dr. Marcet’s work “ on Calculous Disorders.” 

AGRICO, MEDICUS. 
ee] OO 
Culture «of Flax, Agricultural Premiums, Tusca- 
ny Cattle, Felling of Timber and preservation 
of Bridges, &c. &c. 
Betmont, Ovt Sth, 1821 
******T have, with much interest, perceived 
the zeal evidenced every where, on the subject 
of the flax culture and preparation. I yester- 
day received a letter from a gentleman in New- 
York, who has raised sixty acres of excellent 
flax on reclaimed salt marsh; and has, in great 
progress, a machine for dressing it, on a very 
extensive scale; but [ fear he is aiming at too 
much. Some highly beneficial results will flow 
from such endeavours ; though failures in many 
attempts are to be expected. ®* * * * * * * * 

I know not why agriculturists should be dis- 
tinguished by being the almost sole proferers 
of premiums to stimulate improvements in the 
artin which they directly labour for themselves, 
tis true. But the fruits of their toils are en- 
joyed by all other branches of society ; and in 
fact form the foundations of the prosperity of the 
whole. Probably they have the faculties attri- 
huted to Antaus, the fabled giant of antiquity. 
He was the son of .Veptune and Terra; and 
derived his vigor and strength from touching 
his mother earth. whensoever occasions re quir- 
edit. This ancient fabulous character is em- 
blematical of the dependance on, and connex- 
ion with, each other, which agriculture and com- 
merce should ever exhibit. Neptune and Terra 
should always be friends; though the time 
for producing giants has passed away 
1 am pleased with your acquisition of Tus- 
cap Cattle.* I have no idea that England mo- 


* The “ Duke” anp “ Ducuess.” 
This remark has reference to a pair of the celebrat- 
ed Tuscany Cattle—recently brought from italy, by 
Commodore Bainbridge in the Columbus. Disregard. 
ing all private emolument, the commedore on his arri- 
val, generously offered them to the Editor at their ori- 
ginal cost, under the persuasion that, at his stock farm 
the breed would be more assurediy preserved, without 
intermixture ; and thus that benefit, which was his sole 
object in procuring them, would be most certainly con- 
ferred on the Agriculture of his country. These cattle 
promise a desideratum to the agriculturists of the Souch- 
ern States, to wit :—active and pewerful oxen, capavie 
of sustaining the greatest heat of their climate— 
When these cattle were landed from the ship at 
Boston, after a voyage of fortyfive days, they were 
driven at once into the country, under the pressure 
of one of the hottest days of the last summer. A 
good judge of, and extensive deaicr in cattle saw 
them on their way. and observed, that while the oxen 
of that country would have been lying down in the 
yoke—the Duke and Duchess trippes lghtiy alon,, 
without any appearance of distress. These cattle are 
of very peculiar form and movement —in colour a light 
grey, approaching to white~—with black tails, ears, 
cyes and muzzle. The male when not altered, ac- 
quires, nearly a black colour in the neck and shoul- 
ders, but if emasculated is not distingu shed by colour 
trom the female. The male progeny of this stock will 
be for sale, as they come-—at Bove |y. 
Ed. Am. Farmer. 





nopolizes the best breeds of cattle. From other 
countries, and in our own, [ have seen finer 
horned cattle than [ ever saw in England. The 
Flemish working cattle are superior ; and no 
doubt,so are those of Tuscany. In both these 
countries working oxen are the chief reliance 
for farming purposes. In ‘Tuscany, they use 
them almost exclusively. ‘he horses in Flan- 
ders are most employed on roads. Flemish 
horses for the draft are remarkably good, I 
wish we could use oxen and mules more, and 
horses less. Weshould soon see the economy 
and benefit of the chanze. 

I have not seen all the papers on the subject 
of timber, and building under sheds. Wut what 
I have seen accord with opinions [ have long 
entertained. One of the labours of my life was 
that of founding, and assisting in the erection 
of the Schuylkill High-street Bridge. During 
the war of the revolution | made inyself ac- 
quainted with the various objects my duty in 
the War Office obliged me tu know. ‘The qual- 
ity of timber, and modes of using it, for forts, 
arsenals, gun carriages, &c. was necessary to 
the superintendance [ had, over those employed 
in such works. For farming purposes I have 
also had much experience of timber. [always 
held winter felling the most proper. In Febdru- 
ary, before the sap reflows, | preferred ; but 
any time in the winter did equliy well. I ne- 
ver could agree with those who allege that bark- 
ing live timber, and suffering it to stand over a 
season, would supercede the practice of winter 
felling. As tocovering works of wood, I had 
an arduous task to cunvince my bridge coadju- 
tors of the salutary uses of this practice. At 
length [I succeeded, and introduced the first 
cover of a bridge exhibited in this country; and 
the second in the world. In the Statistical Ac- 
count of the Bridge, appended to the first vol- 
ume of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Socie- 
ty fur promoting Agriculture, you will see in 
page 46, some of my efforts on the subject of the 
Bridge Cover; and my ideas of its necessity 
nd usefulness. I had then a multitude of 
facts and remarks on timber, which are some- 
where amoug my old lumber. S»ould you take 
the trouble to read this account of the Bridge, 
you will see many useful facts and observations 
on the timber, and all other materials of 
workmanship, employed in heavy structures. 
I never believed much in the influences of 
the moon, as to felling timber, or planting 
or sowing our products. Extravagant vagaries 
are sported in this subject; and many effects 
are attributed to the Moon—good and bad— 
which other causes occasion, Ihe havock and 
waste, wautoniy practised in relation to all 
kinds of timber, have some symptoms, however, 
of Lunacy. Now we have Florida to supply us 
with Live Oal, we have a new opportunity of 
remedying our past extravagance and waste of 
that kind of material for our Ships. Congress 
should make every provision for secucipg the 
Live Oak, which abounds in that Region, 

‘This subject calls to my cecollection so many 
anxious investigations, that 1 must close it; 
iest L should exceed the bounds of a hasty let- 
ter. 1 must add, however, on the topic of co- 
vers for wooden structures, of whatever form, 
Ships, or Bridges, or any others;—hat our 
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Schuylkill Brikge was opened for passage on the 
first of January, 1805, and after a lapse of nearly 
16 years, there is nota stick of the timber in 
the least decayed : on the contrary, the whole 
having escaped the dry rot, its durability is 
ensured. ‘To ease the western abutment, built 
on piles, we made a temporary access, of the 
best timber, about SO feet in the passage way. 
and left it uncovered. ‘This rotted in less 
than 7 years; and we have now taken it away, 
and filled the site of it with earth; the mason- 
ry being now so fixed and settled, that there 
is no further occasion of any apprehension. 

I think the differences of opinion about fel- 
ling of timber, arise from the too common and 
illogical custom of drawing general conclusions. 
from particular facts: trees, like plants have dil- 
ferent constitutions, and different times of ripen- 
ing or perfecting their maturity ; and of course 
various stages of progress in their existence. 
Hickory will it is alleged be the most durable 
when felled in the flow of the sap—and the 
coachmakers say that .dsh ishest when cut in 
the Autumn. I will not vouch for these asser- 


Directors and great numbers of the Stockhold- 
ers have materially changed ; or returned to 
original impressions. Ihave been accustomed 
to this situation in many of the most important 
parts of the work, and subjects connected with 
it. I have now, as heretofore waited for the 
caudour of the Board and Stockholders to pro- 
duce convictions ; and have genera ly been grati- 
fied by the event. Insome former communica- 
tions it will appear, that Ihave never approved 
of painting or coating with composition or resi- 
nous substances, the surface of unseasoned or 
massive timber. I gave my reasons for this 
opinion, which comport with long experience 
and observation, however singular it may appear. 
| endeavoured to prevail on the Board, or th 

building committee, to cause th« strait timber to 
be be bored through the heart ; that the air 
might pass, and the sap there evaporate ; which 
when confined, feculates, and sooner or later, 
rots all large timber.—Since this has not been 
done, I am not displeased that the timber is 
splhtting; and, through crevices, giving oppor- 
tunities of escape to this intestine and deadly 





tions ; for I have ever preferred winter felling, 
to all other periods of cutting down timber of 
every speciés. 
With sincere esteem, 
Yours very truly, 
RICHARD PETERS, 

* BoP With respect to flax the technical and 
proper term is refting, or more properly wret- 
ting, in place of rotting. No putrefaction should 
occur. Retting is a solution of the viscous, 
gummy, or glutinous matter, which binds toge- 
ther the harl or cortical part, and the woody or 
pithy substance. Dew often produces rotting ; 

ut steeping operates asa solvent merely ; and 
thus has the preference. 

J. S. Skinner. Esq. 
SS 

Having re-perused the “ Statistical account of the 

Schuylkill permanent Bridge,” we cannot forbear to 

subjoin the following paper trom Judge Peters. It 

shews conclusively, the use and necessity of cover- 

ing, to ensure the durability of such structures 

Editor. 

“ After many fruitless attempts by others, to 
raise funds, and institute plans for erecting a 
Permanent Bridge over the Schuylkill, 1 was 
fortunate enough, through many difliculties and 
much opposition, to obtain (owing to its own 
merit, urging on and assisting my perseverance) 
the law under which the erection of the present 
structure has been effectuated. I hold it there- 
forea duty peculiarly incumbent on me, who or:- 
ginated, and have faithfully laboured in the execu- 
tion of an enterprize, in which so many have em 
barked their property, to make an effort for the 
eompletion and safety of a work, on which the 
value of their advances so materially depends — 
Under these impressions, I bring before you the 
subject of covering the Bridge; and herewith 

resent several drafts of covers, adapted to the 
7 From the time of the first idea of a 
wooden superstructure, | have never wavered 
in my opinion of the indispensible necessity of 
the cover. | was surprised (a long time alter J 
had conceived it to be a general sentiment) to 
find myselfin a mivority on this sunject, though 
1 was not entirely alone. 1 have reason now 
tohope that the sentiments of several of the 


foe. Casing of such timber with lead, tin. cop- 
per, or wood in immediate contact, and thereby 
closing the pores, and preventing the emission 
of the feculating sap, [ have endeavoured to 
shew to have been found, in most instances, 
worse than fruitless, because mischievous. No- 
thing has been proved so effectual, as covering 
the whole of a frame, constructed of large 
timber, witha roof ; and, at the sites, excluding 
rain, without preventing an uninterrup‘ed circu- 
lation of air. he cover [ propose is calculat- 
ed to be -ufficiently strong tor its own -upport: 
but ftempestsurc mm. I+ vielent, assail it, the 
covering may blow away before the frame can 
be injured. The light sails may, by sudden 
squalls, be detached and yet the ship remain 
staunch.— hese causes of apprehension, have, 
however, never struck me with any lorce. Bar 
and improbable possibilities ought not to be sub- 
jects of reasonable and = sober calculation. 
What is certain far over-balances conjectured 
prognostics —The bridge, if left uncovered will 
most assuredly decay in ten or twelve years. 
Experience is the best teacher in all cases.— 
The modes of protecilon proposed in these 
drafts, have proof to support taem, drawn from 
long and respectable expe iment. Among oth- 
ers the Shaffhausen bridge wasa strong instance. 
it had been by its cover, effectually preserved 
from decay for thirty-eight years, and was per- 
fectly sound, at the ‘ime the French destroyed 
it. We have never heard of its being injured 
by tempests, though in @ situation much expuseu 
to them. Iu the eleventh report to the iiritis: 
Parliament, by the Commissioners of Land 
Kevenue, dated February 6th, 1792, it will be 
found stated, from settled, facts, tnat timber, se 
cured in the m.nner here proposed, is of very 
long duration.” 

** Ships built under cover are the most dura 
ble. In Venice, ships have, for along cvurs. 
of time been built and preserved under coves. 
Phat practice has also veen introduced into Swe 
den; and is mentioned by Mr. Necker, to nl 
treatise on the finances of France. Tine Veuc 
tian ships of war are buiit and preserved frou. 
the weather while building, under sheds covere:. 








with tiles, resembling the roots of houses supe 
ported mostly by brick walls on each side, to 
defend the workmen in winter, from th» inclem- 
ency of the weather ; which wal's are as high as 
the upper parts of the ships reach and secured 
by cross-beams. high enough to admit of ships be- 
ing launched under them. The sheds cover 
the ships completely on both sides; but are 
open at the stem and stern: only projecting a 
few feet farther out ; and there they have tem- 
porary covers of boards to keep out the rain, 
Kighteen large ships, some pierced for eighty 
guns, bave been thus preserved, perfectly sound 
(in 1792) for fifty-nine years; under the sheds ” 
* IT contrast with the foregoing facts, those [ 
have collected on the subject of timber general- 
ly ; and those relative to the uncovered wood- 
en bridges in America, particularly. It is to be 
regretted thet all these structures are thus des- 
titute of the means of preservation. f now 
confine myself to the account of them I recent- 
ly received from Mr. Timothy Palmer ; in a let- 
ter dated the 10th of December last, in these 
words :"=—=_* T'o some questions you put to me 
some time since, relative to the durablity of 
timber bridges, without being covered sides and 
top, L answer. from the experience that I have 
had in New-ngland and Maryland—that they 
will not last for more than ten or twelve years, 
ti» be safe for heavy carriages tu pass over. Uhe 
bridge near Newburyport, over the Merri- 
mack, was buwit in the year 1792. It was re- 
paired in the year 1802. The bridge at Ando. 
ver, «cross the save river. was builtin 1793, 
It was rebuilt in 1803. Piscataqua bridge, near 
Portsmouth, (N. H.) was builtin 1794. I hee 
heve there have been no repairs since, except 
the Draw. But I have lately been informed 
it was much decayed, and is to be repaired next 
season. he bridge that I built over the Poto- 
mac at Georgetown, in 1796, is not safe for 
heavy teams to pass over. Some have tried 
paint in the joints, others turpentine and oil, but 
allto no grea effect. I am an advocate for 
weather boarding and rcvofing, although there 
are some that say | argue much against my own 
isterest. Notwithstanding, | amdetermine: to 
give My opinion as appears to me to be right. 
And itis sincerely my opinion, that the Schuyl- | 
kill bridge will last 30 and perhaps 40 years, if | 
well covered.—You will exc:s» me in saying | 
that I think it would be sporting with propery, 
to suffer that beautiful piece of architecture (as 
you are pleased sometimes to ca‘! it) which has 
been built at so great expense and danger, to fall 
into ruins in 10 or 12 years!” Need muc': be 
added on the subject generally, alter these 
statements, and remarks of a practically intel- 
lize otand worthy man.” 

“& Never then conceiving, that any objections 
would be made to covering the bridge, | furnish- 
ed several sketches for covers (as no person 
better qualified would do it,) contemporaueuus- 
‘y with Mr. Palmer’s drafting his. plan; aid 
atways considered the cover as much a part of 
the pian, as the frame. Knowing the liabiliy 
of timber uncovered to decay, I shouid uot 
ave thought it justifiable to invite sudscrip- 
ions to our stock, uniess | had taken it tor 
granted, that the bridge would be protected oy 
sume cover. 1 prevailed on Mr. Palmer to sul- 
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fer me to alter his olan, in several importan’ 
articulars; with a view to my design for a co 
yer. To this he liberally consented ; an’ 
now considers these alterations to be v»luabl 
improvements ; and has declared his intentie:. 
to adopt them inall his future plans for bridges. 
The masonry too, was calculated by Mr. Vick- 
ers, agreeably to drafts furnished by me, fora 
cover similar to that marked No. 1. delinea- 
ted by Mr. Adam Traquair from my sketches. 
I mention these facts, not with any view to in 
dividual merit, but to show contemporaneous 
opinions ; for [ communicated every thing to 
those with whom TI acted. as | occasional!y met 
them. [presented an estimate (as correct no 
doubt as those generally are) calculated for 
this design; made at my request by Mr. Wii- 
liam Garrigues and Mr. Samuel Robinson, then 
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oermit their growth between the periods of Aarvest 
vid seed time. That atrial may be made with them, 
‘ have forwarded, by Mr. Stone, half a bushel of the 
sved, which I trust you will cheerfully distribute for 
tue benefit of our Southern brethren. They were sent 
‘o me from Fayal ; and the following account, which 


(have collected, of the effects of their culture, will, | 
it least, serve to convince us, that “the Earth, ever! 


subservient to the wants of man,” when exhausted 
‘yy his insatiable demands, requires from him buta 
little mechanical aid, to enable her still to “spread 
his walks with flowers and his table with plenty.”— 


rhe island of Fayal though in the same parallel of 


latitude with Maryland, is subject to a temperature 
seldom above &0, or below 59 degrees of Fehrenheit. 
Che soil is thin, and incumbent on scorie@ and other 
undecomposed volcanic substances 5 but naturally ex- 
ceedinyly fertile. Fora long period of time, every 
part accessible to the plough, has been in tillage ; 
and, with the exception of selected patches shifted 
for flax, under alternate crops of wheat and Indian 
corn, (the latter being the chief food of the labour 





superintendant. [t mav be applied to any other} 
with no great variation. [t amounts to eight! 
thousand dollars, a sum hearing no important! 
roportion to the loss of capital, by the decay, 
of the structure on which it has heen expended. 
No. 2 and 3, are other designs for covers,| 
which T have procured to be made.—No. 2 is) 
an unprovement on the first sketch, made with| 
the assistance of Mr Dorsey and Mr. Traquair. 
Mr. Owen Biddle furnished the sketch No, 3.”. 

«“ [t is a mistake, in my opinion, into which, 
some respectable gentlemen have fallen, that. 
the timber will be henefitted by remaining for a 
season uncovered. The leakages during rains,) 
or the melting of snows, percolating through al- 
most all the joints of the frame and the plat- 
form, sufficiently refute this idea. Every week 
and month this finish to our work is unnecessa- 
rily delayed, is an advance to ruin. No time 
should therefore be lost in preparations for the 
eover, which I have always considered as a 
part of the original plan; and not a new, or ad- 
ditional measure, though the exact design, or 
elevation, was not specially fixed.” 

“No person can regret more than I do, the 
unforeseen but inevitable expenditures of the 
stockholders. None can give them more cre- 
dit than I do for their patience, under long and 
unpleasant privations. These will, however, 
now, with the success of our work, be remu- 
nerated. Butit is their interest, and our duty, 
to secure what, with uncommon difficulties, and 
such heavy expenses, has heen accomplished. 
Their stock will be appreciated, when the ob 
ject of it is rendered in its duration, as well as 
other attributes, really permanent. It would 
be a reflection upon their understandings. and, 
with the knowledge we have on the subject. a 
breach of our trust, to practise a dangerous 
and false economy. and thereby incur the pen. 
alty of certain destruction. I heg the excuse of 
the board for ziving my sentiments at length on 
the subject.—It is one on which I thought it my 
duty, whatever may be the result, to be expli- 


eit.” 





RICHARD PETERS. 
em |) 
On the Vhite Lupin. 
BRIGHTON, Nov. 5, 1821. 


Dear Srr, ; 
Among tiie various plants applied as green dress 
ings for the restoration of worn out soils, the Warr, 


1s | 


ing classes.] Such a system of severe cropping ; the 
resources for manure very limited, and without the 
advantage of improved implements or modes of cul- 
ture, caused a visible deterioration of the soil; the 
crops lessened from year to year; partial importatrons 
were resorted to; and the well born of the Island be- 
came seriously apprehensive of the most distressing 
consequences. 

Providentially, some 15 or 20 years since, the 
White Lupin was introduced from Italy, and though 
it came by accident, to a people strongly bigoted to 
old practices of husbandry, the cultivation soon be- 
came general. 

The wheat and corn are harvested in August, the 
land is soon after ploughed and Lupins sown on the 
surface, or but slightly covered, at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. In February they flower, and are 
then turned in with the wheat, corn or Flax in their 
several rotations. By this management a progressive 
improvement of the soil has become apparent: there 
are no longer apprehensions of famine; avery redun- 
dant population subsists; and besides supplying 
20,000 on the neighbouring island of Pico, where 
scarce any thing but the vine is cultivated, a surplus 
is often sent to other islands, and in some instances to 
Lisson ! 

Lupins are ranked by Gardeners among the hardy 
annuals, but I am not able to say what degree of frost 
they willbear. From a single experiment I am led 
to believe that, owing to the droughts to which our 
climate is subject, not much advantage will be deriv- 
ed by sowing them on summer fallows as a dressing 
for wintercrops. Their application to spring crops, 
in those sections of our country where they can he 
grown in season for that purpose, will probably be- 
come the first object of experiment; and should 
more be wanted for extending such trials, or for rais. 
ing seed, they may be obtained with facility, on ap. 
plication to Charles W. Dabney, Esq. United States 
Vice Consul at Fayal; who, I am confident, will be 
highly gratified by having an opportunity of render- 
ing services to his country. 

I remain dear sir, truly yours, 

S. W. POMEROY. 


—__——- 


CHILI WHEAT. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 
Meripian Hitt, Nov. 12. 

Gentlemen—In consequence bf the notice in 
your paper some time since, that I had some 
(hili wheat to distribute, I have received let- 
ters from many gentlemen in different parts 
of our country, who are desirous of obtaining 
it, but who are ignorant as to the quantity { 
have tospare, the price they are to pay for it, 
and the advantage it possesses over the wheat 
* the country. May I, therefore, ask of you 
to inform them thatl have now only about 4 





Lurin stands pre-eminent in those climates that wiil 


or 5 bushels remaining; that I have given my 
servants orders to give to any one who may 
send for it, one quart; that all that is required 
for it is the satisfaction of distributing it: 
and that the advantage it has over common 
wheat, is its greater productiveness and less 
Lo ility to shatter out in the field. 

Those who wish to make a trial of it, can 
obtain a quart by sending for it, so long as I 
have so much on hand, 

With great esteem, your obedient Servant, 

D. PORTER. 

P. S. When Judge Bland came from Chili, 1 
sowed a small wine-glass full of the wheat he 
brought with him on 1500 square feet of ground, 
and reaped therefrom one half bushel and three 
quartscf grain. ‘The next year I obtained up- 
wards of 25 bushels, which 1 had ground into 
flour, the best that has been in my family since 
I have been in the District. 

>) a 
cr BEER &§ BREAD. 


At the house of a most estimable triend,a farmer of 
Massachusetts—whose table affords all the luxuries 
which taste can select and wealth commani, we 
of choice, ate and drank domestic Bread & Beer— 
made according to the following recipes. 
HOP BERK. 

Boil one quarter of a pound of hops in three or 
four pails of water, till the leaves settle and are tho- 
roughly boiled so as to separate from the head, strain 
the liquor through a sieve into a cask not exceeding 
fifteen gallons in guage, add one gallon good molasses 
when hot, then fill the cask with cold water, shake it 
well for a few minutes, and when the liquor is blood 
warm put in one pint of good foaming yeast, which 
must completely fill the cask to the upper side of the 
bung stave, that when it ferments it may throw off ev. 
ery foul particle; before the fermentation has entirely 
subsided, bung it close, let it stand three days and it 
will be fit tor use, do not tap the cask as you draw, nor 
should it after drawing be vented, it will run without 
avent generally, but if air is admitted it will become 
flat.—'T'o preserve it longer than it will keep in casks, 
bottle off two or three dozen which will keep well se- 
veral weeks, and when opened give a fine cap, and be 
very sprightly. 


RYE AND INDIAN BREAD. 

An equal quantity of rye and Indian meal, meal from 
the best yellow corn, sifted so as to separate the meal 
from the bran, stir it well together and mix it with 
water as hot as the hand can be borne in it, knead it 
faithfully, much depends on that, after which put half 
the quantity of good yeast allowed for the same quan. 
tity of wheat or flour bread—it must not be made as 
hard or stiff as flour bread, and does not take so much 
time to rise, it requires a hotter oven, and will not 
bake in less than six hours, and is improved by stand- 
ing eight ur even ten hours in the oven, from the 
time it is first put in—we use im this part of the coun- 
try for this kind of bread, iron pans, shaped some- 





thing like a flower pot—the shape may not be materi- 
al as to the quality of the bread, but that form gives 
the best slices for brown bread toast. 

Remedy for the Gout by Dr. Bradier, purchased 
by Napoleon, at the price of £2,500 sterling 
Balwof Mecca - - ‘six drachms 

Red Bark one ounce 


Sailron - half an qunce 
Sasapariila = - - one ounce 
Sage ‘ one ounce 


Rectified Spirits of Wine one ounce 
dissolve separately, the Balm Mecca in one 
irdof the Spirits of Wine—macerate tne rest 





of the supstauces in the remainder, for 48 hours 
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—filter and mix the two liquors. 
tincture obtained is mixed with twice or thrice 
the quantity of lime water; the bottle must be 
shaken, in order to mix the precipitate settled 
to the bottom by standing. 

The following is a mode of employing the re- 
medy. 

A poultice must be prepared of linseed meal, 
which must be of a good consistency, and 
spread very hot of the thickness of a finger, on 
a napkin, soas to be able completely to sur- 
round the part affected: if it he required for 
both legs, use three ‘quarts of linseed meal. 

When the poultice is prepared, and as hot as 
the patient can bear it, about two ounces of 
the prepared liquor must be poured equally 
over the whole surface of each, without its be- 
ing imbibed; the part affected is then to be 
wrapped up in it, and bound up with flannel and 
bandages to preserve the heat. 

The poultice is generally changed every 
twenty-four hours, sometimes at the end of 
twelve. 

——. 


Method of cleansing Silk, Woolen and Cotton 
Goods without damage to the texture or colour. 
Take raw potatoes, in the state they are ta- 
ken out of the earth; wash them well; then rub 
them on a grater over a vessel of clean wa- 
ter toa fine pulp, pass the liquid matter through 
a coarse sieve into another tub of clear water; 
let the mixture stand till the fine white parti- 
cles of the potatoes are precipitated; then pour 
the mucilaginous liquor from the fecula, and 
reserve this liquor for use. ‘The article to 
e cleaned should then be laid upon a liven 
cloth ona table, and having provided a clean 
sponge dip the sponge in the potatoe liquor, 
and apply the sponge thus wet upen the article 
to he cleaned, and rub it well upon it with 
repeated portions of the potatoe liquor, till the 
dirt is perfectly separated ; then wash the ar- 
ticle in clear water several times, to remove the 
louse dirt; it may afterwards be smoothed or 
dried. Two middle sized potatoes will be 
sufficient for a pint of water. 

The white fecula which separates in making 
the mucilaginous hquor, will answer the pur- 
pose of tapioca, will make an useful nourishing 
food with soup or milk, or serve to make starcli 
or hair powder. 

The cvarse pulp which does not pass the 
sieve is of great use in cleaning worsted cur- 
tains, tapestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. 

The mucilaginous hquor of the potatoes will 
clear all sorts of siik, cotton, or wollen goods, 
without hurting the texture of the articles or 
spoiling the color 

It is also useful in cleansing oil, paintings, 
or furniture that is soiled, 

Dirty painted wainscots may be cleaned by 
wetting a sponge in the liquor, then dipping it 
in a little fine clean sand and alterwards rub- 
bing the wainscott therewith. 
Ey 


Kditorial Correspondence. 
FREEZING CIDER. 
Purther experiments, since the publication of my 
k on Fruit Trees, have confirmed my opinion of 
efficacy of treezmg the best Ciders, in forming 








~ For use the jthe best substitute for foreign Wines—far superior to 


the ordinary liquors procured by boiling with sugar 
and brandy, under the imposing name of home made 
wine, beth from their superiour flavor and greater 
salubrity. I am sir, with great respect, very truly 


your obedient servant, 
, WM. COXE. 


Trial of Ploughs. 


November Sth, 1821. 
Mr Dear Sir, 
I said s mething in my letter by Mr. S. or alluded 
toa plough mentioned in your farmer as requiring 
less power than any other plough, and doing the 
work well—Mr. P. who I saw yesterday it seems was 
struck with the advertisement of the plough and has 
written friend Davis on the subject.—I doubt the 
method of testing by the Dynanometer in manner of 
Mr D and send you our method taken after a plough- 
ing match in 1819—which follows, viz: 
Oct. 13, 1819. Committee of trustees tried after the 
ploughing match this day, the following ploughs that 
had competed for premiums, and a plough invented 
by J. W. Sumner, Esq which was not entered for 
premium—the different degrees of power required for 
each plough was ascertained by the Dynanometer, or 
Index Swing Tree, brought by Cap. Tracy from London, 
for the use of the suciety—each plough turned such a 
furrow as best suited the plough and ploughman, af- 
ter which the furrows were accurately measured and 
brought into cubic inches, it having been found that 
100 pounds power gave seventeen inches and one 
eighth power—the following is the result. 
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Thus you see the We plus ultra Plengh, which took 
the first premium in Essex of $26 dollars this season, 


tested. It has now taken one hundred and eleven 
dollars premium; Mr. S. was a warm friend to it and 
can tell you that I take the kind of care of it bestow. 
ed on my best razor for shaving, and to which I am 
not a little attached. 

I was pleased with the communication o r 
friend Minor, on the subject of attempting to palm 
on the public an old and long tried agricultural im- 
plement as a new invention. I agree with him per- 
fectly that such attempts should be held up for pub- 
lic derision. Your correspondent S. V. S. has brought 
the whole after guard of my family upon me. Mr. P. 
begins to perceive something that has a cancerous 
look on my lip—anc they all side with Mr. S. P.S. 
who by the way I do not believe is a smoker, and 
knows nothing of the fine effect of a high flavored se- 
gar afier tugging and toiling allday. I wonder if he 
is aware that men never quarrel when smoking; angry 
passions once raised -out goes the pipe, even more, it 
is not held in the hand but laid aside before a man can 
feel all the evil passiens which fit him for Pandema- 


nium. 
perreee, 


Joun S. Sxtnver, Esa. 
—»_ oo 


REMEDY FOR SORE EYES. 
Boil a quarter of an ounce of Camomile Flow- 
ers ina pint of new milk, and wash the Eyes 
three or four times a day. 


“HS FARMAR 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1821. 
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Flour from the wagons $6 546—Wharf do $6 25- 
Whiskey from the wagons 3i cents, exclusive of bbl. 
—Red Wheat, $1 20 and $1 25—one sale of Red 
Wheat raised by John Sothoron at $1 30 cts—White 
Wheat may be quoted at $1 30 and $1 40—but 
none of good quality has been at market this week— 
Corn, 60 Rye, 69 and 65—other grain as last week. ' 
Live Cattle, $4 50 and $6—Butter, 31—Eggs per 
dozen, 25—Hame, 14—Middlings, 8and 9 —Cod-fish, 
per quintal, wholesale, $3 50 and $4—New Engiand 
Beans, per bushel, $1 124—do Peas, 75—Prime Beef 
per bbl. $9—Prime Pork, $16 and $11—Mess, $15— 
Maryland Tobacco, very flat and few sales—- Virgi- 
nia and Kentucky, none. 





AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC FOR 1822. 


<> Just published in Philadelphia, by Messrs 
Griggs and Dickinson, and for sale by the Subscriber 
in this city, at the Printing-Office of the Ameaican 
Farmer, corner of Market and Belvidera streets. 


Agricultural Almanac for 4822 


Besides containing a good Caender, inierieaved 
with blank writing paper for memoranda, it has very 
many useful articles connected with the interests of 
Husbandry, and which make it particularly valuable 
to the Farmer. 
UF Orders from the Country will meet with prompt 
attention—and a liberal discount made when purchused 
by the quantity to sell aguin. 

JOSEPH ROBINSON. 
November 16, 1821. 


AN OVERSEER. 


I wish to be employed as an Overseer upon a Farm 
in a healthy part of the country. To Mr. R. Smith, T 
refer for information as to my sobriety, industry, 
and knowledge of all kind of farming business, and as 
to the capacity of my wife to take charge of a dairy. 
We are from Surry, England, and have been long 
enough in this country to be acquainted with its best 
modes of cultivation. 

November 16, 1821, E. KEEN, 














requires less power than sng other that has yet been 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN 8. SKINNER. 
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